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there is nothing more remarkable in producing tomatoes in
Igarka than ice-cream from a refrigerator in Singapore.
But, discounting these extravagances, one can find nothing
but praise for the work of the Institute. It has made a
systematic study of the Arctic soils and the manuring they
require. It has opened up great stretches of country for
agriculture and for stock-raising. It has found varieties
of crops adapted to the very* short growth seasons. It has
studied methods of cultivation suitable for the ice-bound
earth. It has prepared composts which bring into the
soil suitable bacteria to promote fertility. .

It is incorrect to imagine that these efforts have trans-
formed the Soviet Arctic. The traveller through the Kola
peninsula and around the White Sea, which is the mildest
and most densely populated part of the Arctic, sees very
little cultivation and no novel kind of agriculture. There
are potatoes in allotments round every village. There is a
little haymaking in sheltered places among the birch and
pine scrub. There are patches of oats along the roadside,
but these seem to be more a gesture of optimism than
anything else, for one observer told me in Murmansk that
he did not remember the grain ripening in any season
during his stay of three years in that district. There are
good cabbages and radishes. And near settled areas,
there are extensive glasshouses where other crops and even
flowers are grown.

Owing to the poverty of the soil, it requires a great deal
of manure to grow a crop in the Arctic. The Institute
reports that on some soils anything up to forty tons of
manure per acre are needed to produce a crop of potatoes.
Most of this has to be brought by rail or ship to the Arctic.
When I asked one Soviet official whether it would not be
cheaper and more convenient to bring the potatoes into the
Arctic rather than the manure, he replied: * Yes, of course
it would. But that is not our policy,' To carry out this
policy, a great deal of trouble is taken. Potatoes, for
instance, are exposed to light under glass for forty-five days